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THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN SWITZERLAND. 



By Rev. P. W. Snyder, 
Middletown, Conn. 



I. 

The intention of these papers is twofold : first, to give from 
personal investigation some information upon a subject of much 
intrinsic interest, but with which most Americans are compara- 
tively unfamiliar ; second, to be of practical service to such of 
our own clergy or students of theology as might be glad to util- 
ize a few months of vacation by turning their steps directly toward 
Switzerland, if they knew how easily the pursuit of chosen studies 
and the stimulus of university life might be combined with a 
sojourn among the very foot-hills of the Alps. We are so accus- 
tomed to think of Switzerland simply as a country of mountains 
and lakes, of hotels and summer tourists, that we forget the 
possibility of enjoying the fruits of German thought and French 
clearness and incisiveness on the shores of the Swiss lakes and 
within sight and easy reach of the glories of the higher Alps. 
Yet this possibility exists, and it may be of interest to take a 
necessarily hasty survey of the theological institutions, and 
become to some degree acquainted with the theological instruct- 
ors of a land as marked by its schools and intellectual life as it 
is by its lakes and mountains. 

Americans are so familiar with university life in Germany 
that I shall spend no time in describing features common to both 
lands, simply premising that in general the systems of the two 
countries are the same, although there are some marked varia- 
tions in French Switzerland to which I shall refer later. 

The first fact which impresses a stranger in connection with 
Swiss theological instruction, and it is a fact which is mournfully 
emphasized by the professors themselves, is the number of the 
theological schools. Leaving entirely out of the account the 
Catholic university of Fribourg and the training school at 
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Lucerne, little Switzerland has six college towns with nine Prot- 
estant theological faculties. Basel, Zurich, Bern, Geneva and 
Lausanne boast the possession of complete universities {i. e., col- 
leges with five faculties), while Neuchatel lacks only the faculty 
of medicine to raise its "academy" to the same rank. In addi- 
tion to this, and for reasons shortly to be mentioned, the three 
last-named cities have independent theological schools of about 
equal importance with those connected with the universities. 

The most marked division is, of course, that of language. 
French Switzerland, or "la Suisse Romande," as the patriotism 
of the inhabitants prefers to call it, is almost as distinctively 
"romance " as is France itself. The people are thoroughly and 
enthusiastically Swiss, but there is scarcely anything to indicate 
that one is still in a country where the German element is strongly 
preponderant. This fact draws a very sharp line between the 
schools of Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel and those of Basel, 
Zurich and Bern. It affects both the form and the character of 
the instruction given and appears even in the university calen- 
dar. Americans coming to study in Switzerland should remember 
that in German Switzerland the university year has been prac- 
tically conformed to that of Germany, so that lectures are given 
in Basel up to the middle of July and in Zurich and Bern until 
the first of August, while in the French schools all lectures stop 
at the end of June or early in July, the independent schools clos- 
ing rather earlier than the others. As compensation the 
semester begins somewhat earlier in French than in German 
Switzerland. 

But the difference does not consist simply in the fact that the 
intimate relationship existing between the universities of Ger- 
many and those of German Switzerland has compelled the latter 
to abandon their old midsummer vacation and conform their ses- 
sions to those of their larger neighbors, while the French schools 
have been subjected to no such pressure. Neither is it summed 
up by the additional fact that instruction is given through two 
such contrasted mediums as the French and German languages. 
Apart from these things, one can not pass from German to French 
Switzerland without feeling that the difference of race and Ian- 
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guage makes itself very manifest in thought and mental attitude. 
The theologians of la Suisse Romande are entirely ready to 
acknowledge their obligations to German scholarship, and yet 
they feel that they have the advantages, as well as the disadvan- 
tages, of outsiders, being able to appreciate and appropriate the 
results of German investigation without being prejudiced by the 
rivalries and antagonisms of the different theological parties. 
Said one of them to me, " what I know I owe to Germany," and 
yet he felt that he had little sympathy with the specific issues 
which divide German theologians into such sharply -marked fac- 
tions and that he had no interest in the prevalence of any 
particular "tendency" as such. 

Allied to this distinction of race and language and partly 
springing from it we should expect to find somewhat marked 
differences in theological attitude, and such differences do, in 
fact, exist. 

In general, the French theological schools are decidedly more 
orthodox than the German. This does not exclude decided 
differences among themselves, as, for instance, that the theolo- 
gical faculty of the University of Geneva is much more liberal 
than any other in French Switzerland, while that of Basel has 
long been more conservative than those of Zurich and Bern. 
Still it is true that the prevailing theology of the French schools 
is decidedly more conservative than is that of those in German 
Switzerland. The French professors themselves ascribe this to 
two causes : first, to the Huguenot influence which carried into 
Switzerland a zeal for the doctrines of the Reformation kindled 
by the fires of persecution and not easily to be extinguished ; 
and, second, to the fact that ecclesiastical questions have been so 
forced into the foreground in the French Protestant cantons that 
men have had less inclination to spend their strength upon 
abstract matters of dogmatics or criticism. In this, as in many 
other respects, the condition of things in French Switzerland 
resembles that in the United States much more closely than does 
that in the German cantons. Indeed, so diverse have been the 
developments, ecclesiastical and theological, in the two sections 
of this miniature republic that it is not easy for a man living and 
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thinking in the one to enter into sympathetic appreciation of the 
thought and life of the other. I should scarcely have dared to 
make so strong a statement as this last had I not heard it as the 
verdict of one of the most liberal and intelligent professors in 
French Switzerland. 

Another division, or rather subdivision, must be noticed. I 
have already mentioned the fact that the university towns in 
French Switzerland have each two theological faculties, one con- 
nected with the state school, and the other independent. The 
history of these independent theological seminaries is somewhat 
complicated, but some reference to it is necessary to any proper 
understanding of the present state of theological instruction in 
this section of the country. 

The oldest of the independent schools is that of Geneva. It 
had its origin, in 183 1, in a reaction against the rationalism, or, 
more strictly, Socinianism, which prevailed in Geneva at the 
beginning of this century. The school does not stand in organic 
connection with any church, but was established by the Socitti 
AvangHique ; through which it is closely related to the Protestant- 
ism of France, as well as to that of Switzerland. 

The two other independent schools are directly connected 
with the Eglise Libre of their respective cantons. 

In the canton of Vaud, an arbitrary radical cantonal government 
led, in 1845, to the secession of numbers of pastors and churches 
from the liglise Nationale and to the establishment of the Free 
Church of Vaud, and of the independent theological school of 
Lausanne. The immediate occasion of the secession was the 
refusal of many pastors to read from their pulpits government 
proclamations which they regarded as unworthy of the place, 
and the attempt of the government to discipline them for their 
insubordination. 

In the canton of Neuchatel the division did not take place 
until 1873. Here the churches had been comparatively inde- 
pendent of the cantonal government, and it was the attempt of 
the latter to nationalize and liberalize them which led to the 
disruption. The first step was the secularization of church 
property and the introduction of complete state support, but 
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the principal grievance was the passage of a law exempting 
pastors from subscription to any creed whatsoever. This was 
regarded by the evangelical party as exposing the church to un- 
limited corruption and, under the leadership of the now venerable 
Dr. Frederick Godet, led to the formation of the Free Church of 
Neuchatel and of the " Faculti Inddpendente de ThMogie." 

This outline of the origin of the free theological schools is 
sufficient to show that we may expect a somewhat sharp dog- 
matic line to divide them from those which remained under the 
control of the state. This is notably the case at Geneva, but 
also, though to a less marked degree, in Lausanne and 
Neuchatel. Indeed, the free churches and the free theological 
schools are looked upon in Switzerland as the great champions 
of orthodoxy, though it should be said that the state church has 
rallied wonderfully during the last decade or two, and that the 
relations between the different faculties are now quite cordial ; 
while, curiously enough, the latest charge of heresy was made 
against one of the older professors of the free school at Lausanne. 

Of dogmatic differences in German Switzerland nothing need 
be said that will not find more appropriate place in connection 
with the individual universities. In general the relationship 
existing between the universities of German Switzerland and 
those of Germany itself, is very close. Professors are called 
from one country to the other, and it is quite the custom for Swiss 
students to spend one or more semesters in one of the large 
German universities. In fact there is scarcely a theological 
professor in German Switzerland who did not receive part of his 
education in Germany. 

Turning now to the different university towns, let us try to 
gain some idea of the work that is being done, and of the kind 
of men that are doing it ; as well as of the advantages which the 
towns themselves offer to the American pastor or student hav- 
ing a few months or a year at his disposal. 

BASEL. 

First comes the venerable university of Basel, whose founding 
antedates by thirty-two years the discovery of America. 
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There are many reasons besides that of antiquity for giving 
Basel the first place. The city itself, lying just across the Ger- 
man boundary, is the first Swiss town to be visited by the tourist 
from the north and west, and although it has belonged to the 
Swiss confederation for almost four hundred years, still both the 
university and the fine old Munster with its quaint but beautiful 
cloisters go back to the time when Basel was a free city of the 
empire. Again, its low location renders its climate in 
winter and early spring more genial than that of the higher 
Swiss towns. It is claimed that the spring is from two to three 
weeks earlier in Basel than in Zurich. 

So far as beauty of surroundings is concerned, Basel, lying to 
the north of the Jura mountains and separated by them from the 
higher Alps, has less to offer than any of the other university towns; 
but it certainly has special attractions for the student of theology 
who wishes to devote his time closely to his work. Basel is the 
religious and theological centre of German Switzerland. Its 
church life stands unique amid the indifference of so many Swiss 
cities. Its Mission House and various charitable institutions are 
widely known. The same characteristics distinguish the univer- 
sity. It is the one university whose reputation is especially con- 
nected with its theological faculty. Although the entire number of 
students is smaller than that of either Zurich or Bern, yet it always 
has more students of theology than both the others combined. 

In respect of doctrine, Basel has long been regarded as the 
stronghold of conservatism for German Switzerland. In the 
matter of the university building, it is still abundantly conserva- 
tive ; for, while the students of medicine and the natural sciences 
have gone to more modern quarters, the lectures on philosophy 
and theology are still given in the old building, whose windows 
have looked down upon the restless Rhine for three long centuries. 
Even the instruction imparted in the ancient lecture rooms is 
still on the whole more orthodox than that of Zurich or Bern ; 
yet, at the present time it can justly be said that both the 
liberal and the conservative schools of German theology are ably 
represented in the Basel faculty, while even the tertium quid of 
Ritschlianism is not wholly without a hearing. 
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On the side of orthodoxy one needs but to mention the name 
of Conrad von Orelli, who is so well known in America through 
his Old Testament Prophecy and his Commentary on Isaiah ; 
and whose wiry frame, raven hair, clean cut features, deep voice 
and impressive utterance seem themselves to mark him out as a 
leader among the champions of an inspired Bible and a super- 
natural Christ. His position is very pronounced, and if any of 
us are disposed to shake our heads over such matters as his 
recognizing the double authorship of Isaiah, it will be well for us 
to remember that in Switzerland and Germany he is looked upon 
as the representative of an extreme conservatism. Prof. Orelli 
was born at Zurich, and is now forty-seven years old, having been 
a full professor at Basel for eleven years. He is at present 
Rector of the university. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Dean of the theological 
faculty, Prof. Bernhard Duhm, is a professor in the same depart- 
ment of Old Testament History and Exegesis, and is in almost 
every respect the exact opposite of Prof. Orelli. The contrast 
in personal appearance is as great as that in theological attitude. 
Prof. Duhm is a slight man, forty-five years old, whose bright 
reddish gold hair covers his head in a tangle of ringlets, and 
whose high voice is soft and quiet, while he speaks with little 
emphasis but with the most painstaking distinctness of enuncia- 
tion. It is his custom to dictate very carefully a few paragraphs 
and then more rapidly to amplify and explain, interspersing an 
occasional bit of quiet humor or sarcasm. He is evidently a 
favorite with the students, has himself just issued a commentary 
on Isaiah, and was spoken of by one of the older professors as 
" der bedeutendste Kopf" in the faculty. He was born at Bingum, 
in Ostfriesland, and in 1889 was called to Basel from Gottingen, 
where he had been extraordinary professor since 1877. 

With reference to his theological attitude, the case was put very 
concisely though somewhat strongly by one of the students. I 
asked him how Professors Orelli and Duhm compared in their 
theological views, and he replied with a smile, " They are just 
about antipodes." It was my fortune to hear the closing lecture 
of his course on Old Testament Introduction, and he spoke with 
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the utmost freedom of the way in which the later chroniclers of 
Israel wrote history as they imagined it must have been, and 
with very little conception of the real state of affairs, or even of 
the historic possibilities. 

At the same time Prof. Duhm is not to be regarded as repre- 
senting the extreme left wing even at Basel. This position is 
probably held by Prof. Franz Overbeck, the senior member of 
the faculty, a man now fifty-five years of age, whose specialties 
are Church History and New Testament Exegesis. There is 
nothing in his rapid diction and quiet humor to attract special 
attention, and a chance hearer might have little idea of his theo- 
logical position ; yet, he ranks as one of the most radical 
theologians in Switzerland. Born in St. Petersburg, he studied 
in Leipzig and Gottingen, and has been full professor at Basel 
since 1871. Characteristic of his attitude is the title of one of 
his publications, viz., " Concerning the Origin and Justification 
of a Purely Historical Treatment of the New Testament Writings 
in Theology." 

Another man who belongs emphatically to the liberal wing, 
and who must be regarded as one of the very strongest men in the 
faculty is Prof. Paul Wilhelm Schmidt. He is a native of Berlin, 
a man of powerful frame, with black hair and beard and a huge 
moustache. His manner is very impressive in the class-room, 
and he is exceedingly hearty and cordial in personal conversa- 
tion. His specialty is New Testament Exegesis, and in his 
critical position he is less extreme than many others, and has 
even written on the " Hypercriticism of the New Testament." 
Theologically, on the other hand, his attitude is very radical and 
he maintains it with strong conviction and entire fearlessness. 

I chanced to hear the final lecture of Prof. Schmidt's course 
on the Gospel of Mark, and in it both phases of his position 
found expression. 

Speaking of the words of Jesus uttered upon the cross, he 
regarded the critical attempt to reject everything except the one 
utterance recorded by Mark as a groundless self-robbery by 
which we needlessly deprive ourselves of a precious treasure. 
A few minutes later, referring to the different accounts of the 
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resurrection, he took the ground that Paul's words in I Cor. 
xv. 4-8 must be regarded as both older and of higher authority 
than those of any of the Gospels, and from this basis frankly 
expressed his own personal conviction that the hypothesis of 
appearances in vision is the only tenable one from the stand- 
point of Scripture as well as from that of science. 

Prof. Schmidt is now forty-seven years old, and has been a 
member of the Basel faculty for sixteen years, but his influence 
is by no means confined to the class-room. He is also very out- 
spoken and aggressive as a member of the reform * party, which 
in Switzerland corresponds to the Protestautenverein of Germany. 

Another strong man, of thoroughly scientific spirit, but far 
less pronouncedly radical than those whom I have just mentioned, 
is Prof. Rudolf Stahelin, whose specialty is the History of 
Christian Doctrine. A man of fifty-one, somewhat under the 
medium height, with sandy hair and beard, he lectures without 
notes and presents the intricacies of his subject with admirable 
clearness and precision. His personality is less marked than 
that of some of the others, but he gives the impression of a 
thoroughly helpful instructor. He is a native of Basel, where he 
has spent almost all his life. 

By far the youngest of the regular professors is Prof. Adolf 
Bolliger, who appears scarcely older than some of his students, 
but seems destined to make for himself a unique place in the 
Basel faculty. Independent, keen, concise, he does not hesitate 
to take Dogmatic Theology as his chief course. 

These are the marked men in the regular faculty. Among 
the extraordinary professors and instructors, the right wing and 
centre are more strongly represented than is the left ; but I have 
already gone sufficiently into detail to show that Basel offers 
every facility not only for the detailed study of some chosen 
branch, but also for entering into the various phases of current 
German and Swiss theology, from Orelli on the one side to 
Overbeck, Schmidt and Duhm on the other. 

1 In Switzerland, at the present time, the word " Reformer " is used to designate a 
member of the rationalistic party, which has substantially abandoned the supernatural 
in the Bible and in the life of Christ. 
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Before leaving the University of Basel it is only proper to 
call attention to a few names outside the theological faculty, 
which might be of equal interest to the student from America. 
I mention in philosophy Prof. Frederick Hemann, formerly in the 
theological faculty, and now treating philosophical subjects from 
high religious ground ; Hans Heussler ; Adolf Baumgartner, the 
historian ; and Prof. Jacob Burkhardt, a man about seventy years 
of age, the author of the finest guide to Italian Art, and now giv- 
ing illustrated lectures on the History of Art, which would most 
admirably prepare one for visiting the cities and galleries of 
Europe. 



